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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By John P. Peters, Ph. D., 
Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Nebuchadrezzar I. — In Hebraica, January, 1885, I called attention to cer- 
tain difficulties in the way of attributing to Nebuchadrezzar I. the Boundary 
Stone Inscription (V. B. lv.-lix.). Further consideration has induced me to- 
suppose that the inscription is in reality an historical inscription of Nebuchad- 
rezzar son of Nabopolassar (cf. Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch., Jan., 1886). So 
far as I know no reason has been assigned for attributing the inscription to Neb- 
uchadrezzar I., 1150 B. C. (cf. Hebraica, Oct., 1884, p. 118). We know nothing 
about this monarch, except what we learn from the Synchronous History (II K., 
Lxy.), that he was defeated by AssureSiSi, father of Tiglath-pileser I. of Assyria. 
This inscription was assigned to Nebuchadrezzar I. without argument, and has- 
been accepted apparently without demur. I must, therefore, imagine the argu- 
ments which I shall endeavor to answer.. 

(1) The characters used are archaic. This, as all know, is something very 
common in the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. The char- 
acters used in the Boundary Stone can be matched almost character for character 
from a Nebuchadrezzar inscription in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(Hebraica, Jan., 1885, p. 185), and my chief aid in deciphering the latter was 
Hilprecht's edition of the former. The characters on the Boundary Stone are 
not unlike the archaic script of the great East India Company Inscription (I K., 

Lni.-LXIT.). 

(2) The titles given to Nebuchadrezzar. Other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions 
agree in celebrating that monarch as a great builder, more particularly as "the 
restorer of E-saggil and E-zida," and in adorning him with a number of religious 
titles. The Boundary Stone Inscription, on the other hand, ascribes to its Nebu- 
chadrezzar chiefly warlike titles. In explanation of this difference it must be 
remembered that the other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions are all of them votive 
and architectural, the Boundary Stone alone is military and administrative. "We 
should expect different titles. For example, the titles given to Asurbanipal in 
the barrel cylinder from Aboo-Habba (V R., lxii. ; cf. Hebraica, Jan., 1886) 
are so colored by the votive and architectural character of the inscription, that 
we can scarcely recognize the war-waging monarch familiar to us elsewhere. The 
character of titles to be used is largely determined by the contents of the inscrip- 
tion to follow. This will explain the absence of the customary votive and archi- 
tectural titles from a military and administrative inscription. The method of titu- 
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lation in this inscription is, however, singularly like that employed in the well- 
known Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions. The great inscription, above referred to, 
spends twenty-two lines in heaping up titles appropriate to a devout temple- 
builder. Out of a total of 100 lines the inscription in the Metropolitan Museum 
•devotes sixteen to a similar accumulation of religious and architectural titles (He- 
braic A, April, 1885). In a precisely similar manner the Boundary Stone inscription 
opens with eleven lines in which titles appropriate to a warrior and fixer of boun- 
daries are heaped one upon another (Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., April, 1884). But 
besides the general resemblance of style and method, there are, further, several 
specific points of resemblance. Rubu nadu "prince glorious," naramMar- 
duk "favorite of Marduk," sar kinati sa din misari idinnu "king of 
justice who judges righteous judgment " have identical or similar parallels in al- 
most every Nebuchadrezzar inscription of any length. 

(3) The Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does not call himself son of 
Nabopolassar, whereas in the votive and architectural inscriptions, and on the 
stamped bricks, of which we have so many, the great Nebuchadrezzar always so 
calls himself. This does, of course, establish a negative presumption against the 
Boundary Stone Inscription. But, assuming Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolas- 
sar to be the author, an exact parallel can be found in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I. of Assyria (Lotz, Tig. PH.). The stamped bricks of that monarch, and 
the inscription found at the source of the Tigris, call him the son of ASsuresisi, 
but in the great prisma inscription his father's name is not mentioned. Similarly 
in the Bavian and prisma inscriptions Sennacherib omits all mention of his father. 
It should be said further that, if the Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does 
not call himself son of Nabopolassar, neither does he call himself son of any one 
else. 

But there is, also, a strong positive argument in favor of ascribing the Boun- 
dary Stone Inscription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. As soon as the 
recitation of titles is completed (1. 12) Marduk is introduced as inspiring Nebu- 
chadrezzar to act. This, even to the phraseology used, is a genuine finger-mark 
of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar (cf., in addition to the inscriptions above 
•cited, the Borsippa and Senkereh cylinders, I R., u., the Phillipps' barrel I B., 
lxv., etc.). 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col. i., 10) Nebuchadrezzar calls himself 
kasid mat aharri "subduer of the "West-land." Now a comparison of the 
Synchronous History and the Hebrew records seems to justify us in affirming with 
a fair degree of positiveness that a king of Babylon did not subdue Phoenicia or 
Palestine in 1150 B. C. On the other hand, we have evidence that Nebuchadrez- 
zar son of Nabopolassar did subdue those countries. 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col. i., 43) Nebuchadrezzar claims to have 
•conquered Elam. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel testify that Nebuchadrezzar son of 
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Nabopolassar conquered that country (Jer. xxv., 25; xlix., 34 seq. ; Ezek. 
XXXII., 24). 

These are the reasons which oblige us to attribute the Boundary Stone In- 
scription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. The references in Jer. xux., 
24 seq., and Ezek. xxxn., 17, 24, fix the date of the events narrated in this in- 
scription between 595 B. C. and 585 B. C. 



Eine unedirte Nebukadnezar-Inschrift. — Under this title Dr. Bezold publishes 
in the January number of the Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie, from three small cylin- 
ders in the British Museum, a short inscription of Nebuchadrezzar, consisting of 
thirty-six half lines in all, regarding the restoration of the temple of NIN MAG 
in Babylon. In his Expedition en Mesopotamie, i., 23T, M. Oppert published the 
same inscription from a cylinder in the collection of the Due de Luynes ; and, if 
I remember aright, he mentions three other identical cylinders, one in the Louvre, 
and two in Berlin. There is another specimen of the same cylinder in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. This latter is not so well preserved as those of 
which Dr. Bezold made use ; but fortunately it is entirely legible in one half -line 
(34), where Dr. Bezold has been forced to resort to conjecture. It does not con- 
firm his conjecture. 



The Date of Sargon of Akkad.— In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Nov., 1882, appeared Mr. Pinches' notice of the famous cylinder of 
Aboo-Habba (V R., lxiv.), in which Nabonidus tells of his discovery of " the cyl- 
inder of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, which for three thousand two hundred years no 
king before me had seen." This would make the date of Naram-Sin 3750 B. C. T 
and that of Sargon about 3800 B. C. Since Mr. Pinches' discovery, these dates 
seem to have been universally accepted. Now it seems to me that, tested in the 
same way in which we test Hebrew numbers, the number 3200 can not be main- 
tained, on present evidence at least. In 1 Kgs. vi., 1, we are told that Solomon 
began to build the temple in the 480th year from the exodus. Most scholars, I 
suppose, regard this, not as an accurate number, but as the Hebrew way of ex- 
pressing "twelve generations." Forty years is their reckoning of a generation, 
as in the wanderings in the wilderness, and more than once in the Book of Judges. 
The writer of those words in 1 Kgs. vi., 1, simply counted up twelve generations 
of names, and expressed the result, after the Hebrew idiom, as stated above. 
The number 3200, of which Nabonidus makes use, is a round number, divisible 
by forty. I think the scribes of Nabonidus have reckoned after the method just 
outlined. They counted up eighty names between Nabonidus and Naram-Sin, 
and expressed that number of generations by the proper multiple of forty, which 
is 3200. The number 3200, then, means nothing more than eighty generations. 
Now, in actual practice a generation, particularly a royal generation, is much less 
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than forty years. The eponym canon gives the average length of reign of the 
Assyrian kings as nineteen years. In Judah, taking the Bible numbers, from 
David to Josiah inclusive, the average length is twenty-seven years. In Israel, 
taking the Bible numbers from David to Jeroboam H. inclusive, twenty years. 
Averaging these, then, we should have twenty- two years for a royal generation. 
The Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, from Kivfoadavov to 'Apuyov inclusive, gives the 
same average. Multiplying twenty-two by eighty we obtain 1760 years, in place 
of Nabonidus' 3200. This would place Naram-Sin about 2400 B. C, and Sargon 
about 2450 B. C. ; dates not far removed from those conjectured for the earliest 
Babylonian monarchs before this discovery was made. The dated tablets noticed 
in the Proceedings of the Soc. Bib. Arch, for May, 1884, and the astronomical argu- 
ment with reference to the Izdubar epic and the precession of the equinox both 
seem to me to harmonize better with the later than with the earlier date. 



Hebrew Use of Numbers. — The use of forty as a round number, and of forty 
years for "generation " has been often commented upon, but I do not think atten- 
tion has been sufficiently directed to an analogous use of certain other numbers. 
So "five "is often used as we use "few" or " half-a-dozen," and "two "as we 
use " couple." 

" Five : " Gen. xliii., 34 ; xly., 22 ; xlvii., 2 ; Lev. xxvi., 8 ; Judg. xvm., 
2; 1 Sam. xvi., 20 (for *T)On substitute ft&ftft), xvn., 40; xxi., 3; xxv., 18, 
42; 2 Kgs. vn.,13; xviii.,19; xxv., 19; Isa. xvn.,6; xix., 18; xxx., 17; 
Matt, xiv., 17 ; 1 Cor. xiv., 19. 

"Two:" Gen. iv., 24; xxn., 22; Deut. xvn., 6; Judg. v., 30; xi.,37; 1 
Sam. xxv., 18 ; 1 Kgs. xx., 27 ; 2 Kgs. n., 24 (?); v., 22 (?) ; Isa. xvn., 6 ; Hos. 
vi., 2 ; Amos iv., 8 ; Matt, xiv., 17. 

This use of " two " involves a somewhat analogous use of " three " as its com- 
plement, as in Hos. vi., 2. Compare, for example, the Hebrew idiom " yesterday 
the third day," etc., Deut. xix., 4 ; 1 Sam. iv., 7 ; xix., 7 ; 2 Sam. m., 17 ; xin., 
4 ; and the corresponding idiom for future time, Luke xin., 32. 

Numbers n., 1, 17, etc., give us an example of the literalizing and ren- 
dering accurate of this general and indefinite use under the influence of a 
precise ritual. The origin of this use of " five," as also the similar use of " ten " 
as a round number, like our " dozen," is to be found, presumably, in finger count- 
ing (cf. Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1883.) 

The use of the numbers " ten " and " seven " has received more or less atten- 
tion. The multiple of those two numbers is used in Hebrew to indicate indefinite 
extent, Gen. iv., 24 ; Judg. ix., 56 ; 2 Kgs. x., 1 ; Jer. xxv., 11 ; xxix., 10 (cf. 28); 
Matt, xvm., 22. Also, as a variation from the above, " seventy years " is used to 
indicate the period of a long, or full life, Isa. xxni., 15, 17 ; Ps. xc, 10, and, per- 
haps, Gen. v., 12; xi., 26; Exod. I., 5. 
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Amos VI., 2. — In his KAT. (444 seq.), Prof. Schrader calls attention to the his- 
torical references in this verse as indicating a date as late as 711 B. C. He also 
quotes Prof. Bickell to show that grammatically and metrically the verse bears 
every mark of being an interpolation. Any one who will read Amos vi., 1-7, in 
the original, omitting the second verse, and then read it supplying that verse, will 
need, I think, no further argument to convince him of the correctness of Prof. 
Bickell's view. But the same thing occurs in at least one other passage in the 
same book. In iv., 13, a song is commenced, and at once dropped, to be resumed 
again in the same meter in v., 8, 9. In this case the inserted matter is itself of a 
poetical, character, and seems to be of the nature of a discursive comment, sug- 
gested by the first verse of the song. In the former case the inserted matter, 
which is prose, is also of the nature of a comment in support of the first verse of 
the song. On merely metrical grounds it is impossible to affirm that such com- 
ments do. or do not come from the hand of the prophet. As to the historical ref- 
erences, it must not be forgotten that it is quite possible for Amos to have been 
alive in 711 B. C. The earliest reference in his book which we can date is, 
apparently, the reference to the eclipse of 763 B. C. (Tin., 9). The date 711 B. C. 
for Amos vi., 2, agrees in a very interesting manner with Prov. xxv., 1. Put- 
ting the two together, we see that Hezekiah did not merely cause a collection of 
the proverbs of Solomon to be made, but that that was a part of a collection of writ- 
ings to constitute a library. Presumably the idea of a library, like the step-clock 
of Ahaz (2 Kgs. sx., 11), was due to Assyrian influence. Amos vi., 2 is a finger- 
mark, showing the book to have been edited, whether by the prophet himself or 
by royal scribes, for the library of Hezekiah. The Book of Hosea seems to me to 
bear, but less distinctly, marks of a similar editing. 



Amos V., 6. — "J*VO i n tnis verse seems to be a metrical error. The word 
belongs neither to the first half of the verse, nor to the last half. It is a gloss of 
the simplest character like 'n > Q3~ , !?3~riN'l "WN "f?t2 DX in Isa. vni., 7. 

Isaiah TIL, 14.— There is a striking resemblance between this verse and 
Gen. xvi., 11. 

(isa vii., i4.) «7K ijoy iob> DNipi p m^i mrr 

(Gen. xvi., 11.)...^ ynw 108T r«Opl p ftiTH mn 
Is there any proper ground for translating the tenses differently in the two verses ? 



